. HOLLAND: Between 
Church and World:A 
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@ To the Reformers . . . creeds and doctrimes were never final. 
They were only man’s response in a to God’s revelation in his 
Word. 

@ The Reformation .. . represents a living spirit, a continuing 
movement, an attitude of willingness to accept as provisional all our 
achievements, and to bring them again and again under the scrutiny 
of God’s Word so that they may be tested and ever brought into closer 
fidelity to the Christian Evangel. 


@ When we determine to take seriously this heritage, our church will 
be rescued from the bonds of traditionalism, for she will no longer 
point to herself and her own experiences but to her Lord to whom she 
belongs and from whom comes her life. At the same time she will be 
saved from parochialism, from being content with only a partial wit- 
ness and an abbreviated gospel. Instead, her proclamation will take 
on the quality of relevance; it will be God’s Word for today. And it 
will become personal, God’s Word for me. 


@ We are living today in the period of the church’s imprisonment. 
She is imprisoned by a chaotic economic order, a vicious habit, stifling 
political regimes, obsolete confessional and worship forms, and, worst 
of all, abject cultural despair. 


@ We are a Reformed Church, but to be Reformed we must also be 
reforming. . . . We are a confessional church, but to be truly con- 
fessional we must also be confessing Christians, eager to hear God 
speak and to proclaim his saving Word for our day. When we fail to 
do this, as we have often done, we lapse into bald denominationalism 
and become antiquarians seeking to perpetuate obsolete forms. 


@ We dare not forget that one of the most ingenious devices com- 
munions have constructed for escaping the claims of God in the 


present is to speak piously of what he has done in the past and to hide 
behind the glory of a tradition. 


Quotaitons from 


Reformed According to the Word 


By JAMES I. McCORD 
See also page five 












































































































Letters to the Editors 


Hymnal’s Editor Must 





Know People’s Needs 





‘‘What They Like to Sing’’ 

TO THE OUTLOOK: 

everywhere certainly are 
the progress being 


sbyterian hymnal 
issue of Oc- 


Presbyterians 
encouraged to hear of 
made toward a yint Pre 
Your first paragraph in the 
tober 8, however, will 
all ranks, it is my guess. 

1 refer to: “It is also expected that the 


cause concern in 


committee will secure an outstanding 
musician to act as editor-in-chief.” Un- 
less this outstanding musician has other 
qualifications to his credit, the publication 
into hands of who 


sical standards, and 


may fall selects 


hymns 


one 
hiefly upon m 
exclusive of the desired bases which make 
? hymnal meet human religious needs 
Enlist me 


lieves in good 


personally as one who be 
music, but often, 
thus classified have little or no effect upon 
the emotions and wills of the 
and just as_ frequently, 
counted as “trash” by 
made Christians will to go out and die for 
their faith. 


hymns 


believers 
hymns 
have 


those 
musicians 


Many outstanding musicians are _ in- 
tolerant—it is a part of their genius and 
training. They are intolerant of people 
who are not musicians at all, but only 
know “what they like to sing.” They are 
intolerant often of many hymns which 
have undergirded the religious faith of 


countless millions 

These things should be more important, 
when considering the editor-in-chief of 
the hymnal: 

1. Let us admit he must know 
and especially, hymnody. 

2. The editor-in-chief should know the 
heart of the church. Will he consider the 
situations of all kinds under which the 
hymnal will be used the people who 
will sing them? 

3. He must understand the deep-seated 
preferences for certain hymns which may 
not be classified as “great music” but 
which do express what people feel, re- 
membering that the psychological and 
emotional elements that motivate the be- 
lievers in faith and life must be expressed 


music, 


on their level of appreciation 

4. He should be interested in 
inz what, to the majority of worshipers, 
is the most familiar tune for a hymn. His 
idea of great music may be substantiated 
on all counts, but the man in the pew 
judges whether it will be sung or not, 

Perhaps all these mind 
Many of us hope so 


discover 


things are in 


HAROLD M. MALLETT 


North Platte, Neb 


ICU and Servicemen in Japan 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Yesterday was a great day. We had our 
first view of Mt. Fuji (which is very elu- 
sive in the summer) and the International 
Christian University We wished for you 
and many of your readers to share the ex- 
perience. We saw the beautiful building— 
University Hall, which is nearing com- 
pletion, the six-unit apartment building 
for faculty members, the 150-acre farm, 
and heard from Mr. Harold Hackett of 
the plans to begin in April, 1952. So we 
feel now that Dr. MacLean’s dream 
become a reality and we are delighted to 
have a part in it. 

As we expect to be in Tokyo for sev- 
eral months, it has occurred to us that 
there must be a number of servicemen and 
women here with Presbyterian, US, con- 


has 





of March 3, 1879. 
Telephone 32-9492. 





We'd be so 
show them some of the 
work that is being done here We live 
in a Japanese very near the 
Kagawas and see some of them almost 
every day. Dr. Logan has had 65 meetings 
since August 1, with more than 12,000 in 
and than 2,800 have 
signed the Decision Cards. 


glad to meet them 
Christian 


nections. 
and 


house 


attendance more 


LAURA (Mrs. C. A.) LOGAN. 
Kam. Kitazama 3 Cho 857, Setagaza-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 


‘Ts it Us at Fault?’’ 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

1 get fed-up on these articles on segre- 
gation in All this pious talk 
of what we should do about it, ete What 
are these do-gooders doing about it them- 


your paper. 


elves? J] mean, they write high-sounding 
articles f accusation igainst everybody 
else—-now, st show some of us examples 


of what they are doing in the way of over- 
coming this evil 

| haven't anything, but I have a 
sister whom I can brag about. She had a 
colored girl who washed and ironed for 
her every week. This girl was a college 
She complained all the time to 
about the condition of things 
for the colored people. My sister asked 
her what she was doing to help her own 
She was a college graduate and 
aS much responsibility in that way 
white person. She admitted she 
was doing nothing. Then my sister said, 
when you show a willingness to help your 
people yourself, maybe you will get help 
in that line from others. Then my sister 
said, Let’s do somehting about it right 
now. She ordered §. S. literature from our 
publication committee and told that girl 
to get some of her friends to help her 
teach the children of her neighborhood. 
This she did and became so interested in 
it that the last time I heard it was a real 


done 


graduate. 
my sister 


people 
had 


as any 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 





“those who 


uplift to the colored community, and the 
first summer my sister and her three chil. 
dren gave this colored S. S. a picnic ong 
vacant lot next to their house and serveg 


them lemonade and cookies. My sister js 
a southern girl and her husband is a eo}. 
lege professor. 

I'm just as concerned about the poorer 
white people in our community. They 
don’t feel at home in our churches either 
and I know there’s something wrong there 
too. Ours is a country church and 
this past year our men have used their 
cars, going each Sunday bringing children 


to S. S., making 30 mile trips each Sunday, 
some longer, and yet, it’s a problem to 
keep them coming. 


Is it us at fault? I'm sure it is, but} 
haven't found the I realize we 
need to do something but just because, 
few can say what should be done and con- 
demning us for not doing it, I don’t think 
they know too much either, I think that 
“Texas Woman” (OUTLOOK, Aug. 6, Sept. 
17) is right about it. It’s not up to these 
pious few to condemn the whole church to 
perdition because we don’t do what they 
think is the right thing. We've gone all 


remedy. 


overboard on this segregation business 
without working it out in our own little 
communities. I’m not doing anything 


either, but far be it from me to criticize 
want to bad enough to show 
some evidence of their conviction by do- 
ing something concrete, then telling us 
what they did. 


“VIRGINIA WOMAN.” 


Methodists Thanks 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


A member of my congregation who was 
a Presbyterian before moving to our town, 
has just called my attention to Kermit 
Eby’s article, “Invocation,” in the March 
5 issue of your paper. 

I would like to express my appreciation 
to you and especially to Mr. Eby for such 
a fine article. He has said what few would 
dare to say in these days. May those of 
us ministers who read the article have 
ears with which to hear. 

RAYMOND P. CARSON. 

Methodist Church, Waverly, Va. 


For Church Extension 


FOR: OCT. 28—NOV. 4—Self-Denial Gift for Church Extension, especially 
marked to your church treasurer or to G. B. Strickler, Treas., 712 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


If your church is participating in the 
“Tithing Adventure’ then your over- 
and-above gift (the difference between 
your usual pledge and a tithe) will go 
to the self-denial offering for Church 
Extension. 

If your church is not cooperating in 
the “Tithing Adventure,” then you can 
join in on your own as we pointed out 
here October 1. You can mark your 
gift for the Program of Progress Tithing 
Adventure or specifically designate it as 
your gift for Church Extension and 
place it in the offering plate. This is 
the better method but if it is not prac- 
ticable then it can be sent directly to 
Mr. Strickler as indicated above. 

When you make your sacrificial gift 
to this fund you will be helping toward 
three objectives: (1) Increased home 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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missionary support; (2) building im 
provements for churches already estab 
lished but handicapped by present fa 
cilities; and (3) assisting new churches 
in “investment areas’ to secure ade 
quate buildings which are imperative 
for their growth. 

This work is the vital, evangelistit 
arm of our church across the South— 
one of the areas of greatest growth ani 
opportunity in our nation today. What 
we do in planting the church in these 
strategic situations will help to deter 
mine the character and strength of ou 
communion for generations to come. 

Because of this, if you are concerned 
about the evangelism of America ané 
the growth and prosperity of ou! 
church, you will make your gift a reall 
sacrificial one. 





by The Presbyterian Outlook. 
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Mackay Sees Protestant Gains 


Except for Italy and Spain, Latin-European Countries Show Improvement 


Princeton, N. J. (RNS)—Protestants 
have made gains in Latin European 
countries with the exceptions of Italy 
and Spain, John A. Mackay, president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, said 
here. 

Dr. Mackay reported on a recent trip 
to five European countries in which he 
surveyed the problems faced by Prot- 
estants in carrying on their religious 
work. His trip was made under the 
auspices of the International Missionary 
Council, of which he is chairman. 


Belgium Does Most 


Of the three Latin countries in which 
Dr. Mackay found a generally favorable 
atmosphere for Protestants, Belgium 
was indicated as the country whose gov- 
ernment did the most to protect the 
rights of religious minorities. The 
church leader attributed this to the fact 
that “Belgium is a type of lay state 
which has a benevolent interest in re- 
ligion as such.”’ 

“The Belgium government believes 
that religion, in all its recognized 
forms, is a good thing for the people,”’ 
he said. 

For this reason, Dr. Mackay ex- 
plained, “it subsidizes not only the re- 
ligious activity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which the larger proportion 
of Belgians belong, but also the re- 
ligious activities of Protestants and 
Jews.”’ 

He noted that in the Belgian Army 
there are chaplains belonging to all 
the faiths, and their number is propor- 
tionate to the adherents of the faith 
concerned. 

Dr. Mackay reported that there are 
some 80,000 Protestants in Belgium, 
while in the Belgian Congo there is a 
Protestant constituency of one and a 
half million, ‘“‘the fruit of missionary 
activity.” 


Influence in France Disproportionate 


Turning to France, Dr. Mackay de- 
scribed the country as ‘‘a lay state which 
is not hostile to religion, but which does 
not desire to become subject again to 
any religious hierarchy.” 

“The French Republic of today is no 
longer the anti-clerical state which it 
was in the early years of the century,”’ 
he said. As evidence of this trend, he 
cited the recent action of the French 
Government in subsidizing indirectly 
the country’s Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. 


Although there are only 700,000 
Protestants in France, “their influence 
in French affairs has been, and con- 
tinues to be, far out of proportion to 
their number,” Dr. Mackay stated. He 
added that like Belgian Protestants they 
enjoy the utmost religious freedom. 

Catholicism in France, he said, “is 
notably liberal in its spirit and point 
of view.”’ 


“Relative Freedom” in Portugal 


The 15,000 Protestants in Portugal 
“enjoy relative freedom and official pro- 


tection,’’ Dr. Mackay reported. 

“Protestant Churches can ever obtain 
permission to own property,” he said. 
“Permission to open new places of wor- 
ship is difficult to obtain, but not im- 
possible. Meetings can be held in any 
hall without difficulty.” 

An important difference between 
Spain and Portugal, Dr. Mackay said, is 
that in Portugal “the Roman Catholic 
Church is regarded not as the state 
church, but as the church of the nation, 
that is to saly, the church of Portu- 
guese nationality.” It is the idea of 
national unity, he explained, which is 
“the supreme criterion which deter- 
mines government policy.”’ 

“The unity of the nation, so it is af- 
firmed, demands that the church which 
has been traditionally associated with 





Men going to and coming from the four great 
Men’s Conventions want to do something that counts, so 


The Inquiring Reporter Asks About: 





How to Get “Men’s Work” Going 


What is the most effective way to get a stable, wide-awake men’s group to 
work in a local church? 


ROY STEIGLEDER, Jr., Duncan, 
Okla.—Elect only those who are inter- 
ested in men’s work for officers. Stress 
fellowship and use outstanding Chris- 
tian business men for speakers. 

BROOKS BRADLEY, Little Rock, 
Ark.—It is most important and essen- 
tial that the minister be alert to the im- 
portance of it and be one of the leaders 
in the effort. 

BARNES GILLESPIE, Chattaroy, W. 
Va.—Interest men in the full program 
of the church and use the men’s group 
with its monthly programs as a means 
to this end. 

E. C. HAMMOND, Atlanta, Ga.—If 
the pastor and three or four key lay- 
men are definitely interested, a success- 
ful, wide-awake group is assured. Even 
though this is a laymen’s organization, 
active support of the pastor is essential. 

MANFORD H. SAUNDERS, Decatur, 
Ga.—To have objectives, educational 
programs, Christian fellowship, deeper 
consecration, thereby instilling a true 
desire to be of service to Christ and in 
his work. 








Other topics coming: 


THEO. E. JONES, Dallas, Texas— 
Successful men’s work requires a lay 
leadership that is informed, consecrated, 
aggressive and enthusiastic in carrying 
out the total program of the church. 

P. C. ELLIOTT, M. D., Nashville, 
Tenn.—Leadership: one or more to 
direct, instruct and inspire. They must 
love people and the church and be will- 
ing to work and spend for them and 
Him. 


GRANT WEBSTER, Bellaire, Texas— 
The most important requirement is for 
a pastor to show a keen interest in 
men’s work by encouragement and sug- 
gestion, NOT active leadership. Pastor- 
less churches can have fine men’s work; 
churches with disinterested pastors will 
never. Annual men’s council meetings 
at all levels usually bring out this fact. 
Sad, but true. 


WALTER J. GRESHAM, Kansas City, 
Mo.—Find at least one man with some 
leadership ability and a vision of the 
goal, and give the group some project 
which appeals to men. 


—wWhat do you think is the most encouraging advance which is now being made 
throughout (or in) our Southern Presbyterian Church? 
—Tell us one of the best things you know of a layman doing for his church during 


the past year. 


-——How can a Christian layman best serve Christ in his own home town? 








ALLIANCE COMMITTEE—Here is the executive committee of the 
byterian Alliance at its recent meeting in Basle, Switzerland. 





Dr. Mackay, who is 


quoted extensively in the article below is in the front row, third from left and on 


his left is Bishop Bereczky of Hungary. 


On the far right, front row, is Ralph 


Waldo Lloyd, secretary of the Western Section and president of Maryville College. 
Marcel Pradervand, executive secretary of the Alliance, is 3rd from left, 2nd row. 





Portuguese nationality should be sup- 
ported,’”’ he said. Therefore, ‘‘the State 
subsidizes it to carry on 
work, to engage in 
activity and to conduct 
cation.’’ 

Summing up the situation of Prot- 
estants in Portugal, Dr. Mackay suid: 

“While there does not exist in Por- 
tugal anything like full religious free- 
dom, the lot of Portuguese Protestants, 
despite the many forms of subtle dis- 
crimination against them, is yet toler- 
able. Their spirit is buoyant, and in 
their ranks are distinguished members 
of the legal and medical professions.” 


missionary 
philanthropic 
public edu- 


Severe Restrictions in Italy 


In Italy, Dr. Mackay 
ture changes and 


said, ‘“‘the pic- 
takes on a sombre 
hue.”” He that the 100,000 
Protestants under’ the 
severest restrictions in the exercise of 
their religious rights.” 

Dr. Mackay said that the root of the 
difficulty is that the Fascist police laws 


reported 


there ‘“‘live 


of 1929 have never been repealed. 


“Local authorities, under pressure 
from the Roman clergy,’’ he said, ‘‘in- 
sist upon the application of these laws 
to religious even though 
their action in so doing runs counter to 
the Italian Constitution. 


“The result is that many Protestant 


gatherings, 


churches remain closed and new places 
of worship cannt be opened. The chief 
technique of the authorities when ap- 
pealed to for hold re 
make no 
reply, or to put the responsibility for 
decision upon some other person or de- 
partment.”’ 

In Spain, Dr. Mackay said, he found 


permission to 
ligious services is either to 


the situation ‘worse than I had 
imagined Freedom was dead The 


peace that prevailed was the peace of 
the sepulchre.”’ 

He said that the ‘‘overt persecution” 
which marked the early years of the 
Franco regime ben transformed 
into a subtle, sadistic, inexorable policy 


“has 





of making the social and cultural life of 
Protestants as intolerable as possible.” 

“In the expression of their religious 
life,"’ he said, Spain’s 20,000 Prot- 
estants ‘“‘are surrounded with the grim, 
confining barriers of the ghetto. They 
may worship in buildings which they 
possessed before ‘‘the Glorious Move- 
ment,’’ as the present regime calls the 
new order in Spain. But no external 
sign can mark a Protestant place of 
worship. 


No Meetings in Homes 


“No publicity can be given to the 
services. No literature can be pub- 
lished by the congregation. No re- 


ligious gatherings, however small, can 
take place in private homes. No au- 
thorization can be obtained for the or- 
ganization of new congregations or the 
establishment of new places of wor- 
ship. 

“Protestants can have no recreational 
clubs for youth. They can conduct no 
parochial schools for their own chil- 
dren. They cannot eirculate Bibles or 
veligious literature through the mails. 
They cannot become officers in the 
Army because every officer is obliged 
to accept the Catholic faith. 

“For like reasons they cannot be- 
come teachers or lawyers, because ad- 
vancement in all the professions is con- 
tingent upon courses in Roman Catho- 
lic dogma and thé abandonment of every 
Protestant connection. Most revolting 
of all is the fact that when any per- 
son, man or woman, who was bap- 
tized a Catholic becomes a Protestant, 
he or she finds it practically impossible 
to be civilly married by a judge.” 


Continuing the Series on Pride and Self-Interest 


IV. What Virtues Are Untouched: 
Humility? 


By W. McILWAINE THOMPSON* 


F JUSTICE is the basic human vir- 
tue, humility is the basic Christian 
virtue. John Calvin quotes Augus- 

tine approvingly: ‘“‘Should anyone in- 
terrogate me concerning the rules of the 
Christian religion, the first, second, and 
third, I would always reply, Humility’”’ 
(Inst. II, 2, xi). 

It is not without symbolic meaning 
today that when a pilgrim comes to 
Bethlehem to the Church of the Nativity, 
he sees no entrance but a small door- 
way, some four feet high. Made thus 
in years gone by lest Saracens and 
Turks ride in on horseback and slash 
to death Christians kneeling in prayer, 
the door has ever since declared the 
truth that men must bow down as they 
come where Christ was born. 

We know that we can follow Christ 
only as we say with John, ‘“‘He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.” But how 
loathe we are to decrease, whether in 
relation to Christ or to our fellowmen. 

A distressing evidence of pride’s vic- 


*Dr. Thompson is serving his first 
year as professor of Christian ethics at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 


tory over humility is seen in the sensi- 
tiveness which curses so many Chris- 
tians and Christian churches. How 
slowly a person steps aside from a job 
for which some other has become bet- 
ter qualified. What Session is there 
which, in considering the choir, or the 
Sunday school, or almost any other 
church organization, is not forced to 
take account of hurt feelings as much as 
or more than of the work to be done? 


A more offensive but perhaps less 
harmful victory of pride over humility 
lies in what Jerome called ‘‘the pride 
of humility.” He had opportunity to 
know, for as a monk he set himself to 
cultivate humility; and he was of such 
sensitive spirit as to detect with the 


growth of humility the growth of pride | 


in humility. 

Bunyan observed that “it is a hard 
matter for a man to go down into the 
Valley of Humiliation, and to catch no 
slip by the way.’’ But even more dis- 
turbing is it that even when one wills 
to go down, he is deceived by his own 
pride into a self-righteous self-exalta- 
tion. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Here is a dynamic challenge to be confronted by every concerned 


Protestant during the observanee of the annual Reformation Day 


Reformed According to the Word 


HE PREACHING of the martyr 
George Wishart was the spark that 
touched off the Protestant Refor- 

mation in Scotland. Shortly before he 
was burned at the stake in St. Andrews, 
the plague broke out in Dundee, and at 
great personal danger Wishart went 
there to minister to the persecuted Prot- 
estant group. His first sermon on 
reaching the infested city was on a verse 
from the Psalms: ‘‘He sent his word, 
and healed them.’’ 

This verse became the text of the 
Scottish Reformation. It also furnishes 
the clue to an adequate understand- 
ing of our Reformed faith. 

The Word of God was the great re- 
discovery of the Reformation, but, as 
Dr. Torrance reminds us, it was not 
Word as abstract truth about God but 
“Word that ever passes over into (life) 

, the instrument whereby God 
himself interpenetrates history and 
brings it to conform to his sovereign 
will.” 

Thus Luther, as obedient servant of 
this Word, felt himself more acted upon 
than acting, as he took up the cause of 
reform. After his return from exile 
in the Wartburg, he explained the early 
course of the Reformation to his friends 
in Wittenberg in these words: ‘All I 
have done is to further, preach, and 
teach God’s Word; 
done nothing. So it happened that 
while I slept or while I drank with my 
friend Philip (Melanchthon) and with 
Amsdorf, the papacy was so weakened 
as it never was before by the action 
of any prince or emperor. I have done 
nothing; the Word has done and accom- 
plished everything . . I let the Word 
do its work.’ (Quoted by Wilhelm 
Pauck in The Heritage of the Refor- 
mation. ) 
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otherwise I have , 


By JAMES I. McCORD 
& 


In recalling and in a sense reclaim- 
ing our Protestant heritage, let me sug- 
gest that this recovery of the dynamic 
character of God’s Word provides the 
principle of continuity between the 
Church Reformed and the church of the 
apostles and prophets. It is a mistake 
to conceive of the Reformation as a 
negative movement. To be sure, pro- 
tests were lodged against abuses in the 
Roman Church, but in a deeper sense 
its aim was, as Calvin wrote to Car- 
dinal Sadoleto, ‘‘to renew the ancient 
form of the church.’ The reformers 
were conscious of the magnitude of this 
task, that history was being made, but 
they were confident that they were in 
direct continuity with the church built 
upon the foundations of the apostles 
and prophets. Moreover, the Roman 
Church, and the Council of Trent left 
no doubt on this score, by repudiating 
the Reformation and deviating further 
from the New Testament norm of au- 
thority, passed. over into sectarianism. 


Separation, An Alien Thought 


This fact, the oneness of the Re- 
formed Church with the apostolic tra- 
dition, cannot be stressed too firmly, 
éspecially at this point in our church’s 
life. Alien to the mind of Calvin and 
the others was any thought of separa- 
tion or novelty. He and his colleagues 
were profound Biblical scholars who 
constantly appealed to the authority 
of the Scriptures and the Fathers in 
all matters of faith and order. Their 
insistence on their unity with the Catho- 
lic tradition may be seen in their em- 
phasis on the importance of pure doc- 
trine. As early as the Dedication to 
the Institutes, Calvin urged that the 
marks of the true church are ‘‘the pure 
preaching of the Word and the legiti- 
mate administration of the sacraments.”’ 
The Institutes were written as an ex- 
tended commentary on the Apostles’ 
Creed, a further evidence of the one- 
ness of Protestantism with the historic 
faith of the church. It is significant 
too that each Reformed group produced 
its own confessional standard to regu- 
late the doctrine that was preached and 
taught to the faithful and that he ex- 
position of the Word became the central 
act in worship. 

But creeds and doctrines were never 
final. They were only man’s response 
in faith to God’s revelation in his Word. 
The supreme locus of authority was in 
the crucified, risen, and reigning Lord. 
whose scepter is his Word. 


Instrument of Reformation 


In the second place, therefore, the 


Word of God provides not only the 
principle of continuity between the 
Church Reformed and the church of 
the apostles and prophets but also the 
instrument of Reformation. It continues 
to be the fermenting and creative force 
within the church and within history. 
When this Word is brought into the 
life of the church, she, too, becomes 
dynamic, ever eager to bring herself 
unto God’s judgment and ever ready to 
receive from him new life. 

It is a mistake to conceive of the 
Reformation as an historical epoch, a 
thing that happened once for all in the 
sixteenth century, an event in the 
church’s life that is now past. Rather, 
it represents a living spirit, a continuing 
movement, an attitude of willingness to 
accept as provisional all our achieve- 
ments, and to bring them again and 
again under the scrutiny of God’s Word 
so that they may be tested and ever 
brought into closer fidelity to the Chris- 
tian Evangel. From this standpoint we 
understand that the prophets were the 
first reformers, confronting Israel’s per- 
formances with the judgment: “Thus 
saith the Lord.’’ Our Lord, too, came 
as a reformer: ‘Ye mave heard that it 
was said by them of old time . . . but 
I say unto you’’ became the church’s 
norm of authority. And Paul’s Refor- 
mation was based on his having ‘‘re- 
ceived of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you.’’ In every case it 
was the living Word which provided the 
instrument of purging, cleansing and 
reformation. 

When we determine to take seriously 
this heritage, our church will be rescued 
from the bonds of traditionalism, for 
she will no longer point to herself and 
her own experience but to her Lord to 
whom she belongs and from whom 
comes her life. At the same time she 
will be saved from parochialism, from 
being content with only a partial wit- 
ness and an abbreviated gospel.  In- 
stead, her proclamation will take on 
the quality of relevance; it will be God’s 
Word for today. And it will become 
personal, God’s Word for me. 


Guard Against Individualism 


In the third place, the Word of God 


This message, along with two 
others delivered by the professor of 
theology at Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at the recent 
centennial meeting of the Synod of 
Texas, was enthusiastically received 
by that body. The others in the 
series will follow here. Dr. McCord 
spent the whole of last year studying 
at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 








provides a guard against individualism, 
the caricature of the Reformation into 
which Protestantism has so often de- 
seended. It does this by insisting that 
you cannot separate the Spirit from the 
Word My interpretation can 
never be final. Only as the Holy Spirit 
acts as my interpreter can God's Word 
Again, 


it rescues us from individualism by re- 


private 


become real and his will known 


minding us that this Spirit is promised 
only to those within the church and not 
to those who separate themselves from 
their Christian 
For this insistence John Cal 
vin is known as the theologian of the 
Holy Spirit. 


the fellowship of 
brethren. 


Today: A Church Imprisoned 
Finally, this remains to be said. One 
thing supremely impresses me as I read 
the early Reformed leaders. Their 
norm of authority, we have seen, was 
not history, but the Word of God. Liv- 
ing in an age much like our own, when 
an epoch had ended, old institutions 
were crumbling, and the _ traditional 





order was passing away, they faced the 
future with equanimity, willing 
to launch out venturesomely, to seek 
new forms, to make new experiments. 
and to develop confessional statements 
that were vital and relevant to the situ- 
ation which they faced. They did this 
in absolute commitment to God’s will 
and with a willingness to bring the re- 
under the scrutiny of God's 
Word for judgment. There is little evi- 
dence in the Reformed tradition today 


to suggest 


were 


sults back 


that the same spirit exists 
Rather, we are living in the period of 
the church's imprisonment. She is im- 
prisoned by a chaotic order, a vicious 
social habit, stifling political regimes, 
obsolete confessional and worship forms. 
and, worst of all, abject cultural de- 
spair. 

I feel most keenly, therefore, that we 
shall not fulfill our duty as modern 
sons of the Presbyterian Reformed tra- 
dition if we permit history alone to suf- 
fice and try to impose sixteenth century 
or even nineteenth 


century forms on 


twentieth century problems. 


No. 7? in the Lewis series, looking at vital lay 


movements now arising in various parts of Christendom 


Holland: Between the Church and the World: 


HE NAZI OCCUPATION had vary- 
ing effects on European countries, 
but nowhere did it meet resistance 

on the per capita scale encountered in 
the Netherlands. The Dutchmen are 
fighters from the word ‘“‘go,’’ and they 
didn’t let their inferior numbers scare 
them from resisting the invading Nazis. 
The Dutch Reformed Church led the 
way and many of her ministers went 
to concentration camps. It was in one 
of these camps that a Dutch minister 
by the name of Eykman was led of God 
to envison a “Church and World” In- 
stitute for the training of full-time lay- 
evangelists who would use the church 
for their home base and penetrate those 
areas of the world where the church had 
hitherto no access, evangelizing, Chris- 
tianizing Dutch people and Dutch social 
structures. Although Eykman died in 
a concentration camp, his vision 
held aloft and translated into action by 
the Dutch Reformed Church. 

World War II was hardly ended in 
1945 before the Dutch established the 
“Church and World” Institute in Drie- 
bergen on a beautiful estate known as 
“The Horst.’’ The writer visited the in- 
stitute twice in 1951, once in April and 
again in July, interviewing Dr. F. Boer- 
winkel, the rector, and Miss E. Boeke, 


hostess 


was 


*This Austin, Texas, minister, con- 
tinues his series, reporting his observa- 
tions of Christian lay movements in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 
There are three more articles to be an- 
ticipated. 
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By W. JACK LEWIS* 
@ 


Three Emphases for 18-28s 


Students between the ages of 18 and 
28 who have had the equivalent of a 
high school education are carefully 
screened and selected for the three-year 
course at the institute. Youth work, 
social work, and work as evangelists 
are the three emphases. After a student 
completes the entire curriculum, he or 
she is commissioned as an evangelist 
and sent out officially by the church to 
a point of need. These lay-evangelists 
often serve as lay-preachers in new com- 
munities, pioneers into new 
fields. Their training includes, besides 
theology and Bible, courses in sociology. 
psychology, philosophy, church history, 
etc. Dr. Boerwinkel said that great 
multitudes of have left the 
church in the past because it seemed 
to be in a ‘‘back water,”’ sheltered from 
the problems of ordinary society where 
the people lived. ‘‘When the evangelist 
has no idea of social questions he has no 
entrance to the people he must reach.” 


going as 


people 


“Psychagogs”’ Are Trained 


Two more specializations are in the 
offing at “Church and World” and will 
be started soon: (1) training of 
‘‘psychagogs’’—leaders of souls, work- 
ing especially with the maladjusted, 
and (2) congregational training leaders, 


We are a 


Reformed Church, but to 
be truly Reformed we must also be re- 
forming, i. e., we must free the church 
so that she may again be the instrument 
of God’s glory, pointing always to her 
Lord as the source of the life by which 
she lives We are aé_e confessional 
church, but to be truly confessional we 

Christians, 
and to pro- 
Word for our day. 
When we fail to do this. as we have 
often done, we lapse into bald denomi- 
nationalism and become antiquarians 
seeking to perpetuate obsolete forms. 

To put it personally, it will do little 
zood to speak of the living Christ who 
rules through his Word, great as the 
doctrine may be and influential as it 
was at the time of the Reformation, 
unless we stand in a position to let him 
rule over us. 

We dare not forget that one of the 
most ingenious devices communions 
have constructed for escaping the claims 
of God in the present is to speak piously 
of what he has done in the past and 
to hide behind the glory of a tradition. 


must also be confessing 


eager to hear God speak 


claim his saving 


A Bridgeable Gulf 


who would train local laity to become 


articulate Christians and _ responsible 
Christian citizens. 
“Chureh and World’ founded a 


Sociological Institute in Utrecht in 
order to keep informed on the condi- 
tions of the society and people for whom 
lay-evangelists were being trained. In 
this way, constructive self-criticism is 


provided for and training is always 


being adapted and advanced to: meet 
constantly changing social and _ eco- 
nomic conditions. Questionnaires are 


submitted to various segments of Dutch 
society, studies are made, conferences 
are held, and the results are made avail- 
able to the church for use in training 
ministers and laity, and in planning 
overall strategy of evangelization and 
Christianization. 

Conferences with professional groups 
are held at various times through the 
year, similar in nature and scope to 
those already mentioned in previous 
articles, concerning the Evangelical 
Academies in Germany (OUTLOOK, 
Oct. 15). Doctors, journalists, edu- 
cators, economists, lawyers and others, 
meet in professional groups for Bible 
study and conversation, exchanging 
views on their responsibility as Chris- 
tians in their professions and as Chris- 
tian citizens in their community life. 


4,500 Take Correspondence Courses 


One feature which interested the 
writer in particular was the set up of 
correspondence courses for members of 
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engregations. Three courses are of- 
fred: (1) Bible, (2) Church, (3) 
Social problems and ethics. They are 
given in 70 lessons spread out over a 
two-year period. All courses have an 
“A” and a “B”’ version, the latter being 
more difficult. 4,500 people are presently 
enrolled in ‘‘Church and World’’ cor- 
respondence Many of these 
members have organized 
into study circles where they work on 
courses together. It is then not far to 
the next step of undertaking 
listic work together. This is a method 
greatly to be encouraged, according to 
Mr. J. Hulsebosch, the layman on the 
staff of ‘Church and World”’ who is re- 
sponsible for the writing of the courses 
and for their use by the congregational 
membership. Incidentally, at the writer’s 
request, Mr. Hulsebosch is at present 
having samples of the correspondence 
courses translated into English to see 
if pernaps they might be adaptable for 
American use. 


courses. 
themselves 


evange- 


Publications are an important part 
of the total program. ‘“The Open Door”’ 
is an evangelical paper published twice 
monthly with a circulation of 70,000. 
“Horst News’’ is a monthly publication 
carrying helpful hints for work among 
non-church-goers. 


Theologs Are Interns 


Alongside ‘‘Church and World’ on 
the same estate, another institution has 
been established. It is the theological 
seminary of the Netherlands and Re- 
formed Church, housed in a beautiful 
new building named Eykman House in 
memory of the man mentioned earlier 
in this article. Half the money for 
the construction of this house was pro- 
vided by the Presbyterian Church, USA. 
The seminary is different from the 
American theological seminaries, for 
the students who come there are already 
graduates of theological faculties else- 
where. In a conference with Dr. Berg- 
hof, head of the seminary, the writer 
learned that it is in the new church 
order of the Dutch church that after 
four or five years of theological study 
at the university, every student must 
serve as an intern or apprentice under 
a regular minister for four months. 
He then comes to the seminary for four 
months, and finally must be examined 
concerning his views on preaching, 
counseling, teaching, etc. At the semi- 
hary, the young graduate theolog is 
given special training in pastoral the- 
ology and other elements of the prac- 
tical side of his future ministry. He is 
brought into close (unofficial) relation- 
ship with the lay students of ‘Church 
and World” and enabled to see their 


work objectively rather than as 
usurpers of the minister’s cherished 
Desition. He is encouraged to think for 


himself, relating his studies in theology 
and Bible to everyday needs of people 
and nation. In the seminary, as else- 
Where through the new movements in 
Europe, conversation and discussion are 
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the great media for prying open the 
mind and tackling hard questions. Each 
week, one of the young theologs is as- 
signed a topic for research and discus- 
sion. On the appointed day, the man 
‘fon the spot’ nails his theses to the 
door of Eykman House, for all to see 
and read. It is on the basis of these 
theses that the topic is presented and 
the discussion led by the budding young 
‘‘Luther.”’ 


Broader Training Needed 


All this is mentioned in the same 
paper with work among the laity be- 
cause it should be seen in America as 
in Europe that increased training must 
be given the divinity students in fields 
of sociology, psychology, and _ eco- 
nomics as well as in the foundational 
subjects of Bible, theology, church his- 
tory, etc. Ministers must understand 
the laity to whom they are ‘‘sent’”’ and 
with whom they must work or else what 
good is all the training they undergo? 
Surely, there is wisdom in the German 
church’s new practice of having each 
theological student work six months in 
mine or factory in a real effort to iden- 
tify himself with the worker’s problems 
and needs; there is wisdom in the 
Dutch church’s program of special train- 
ing of young ministers in the prac- 
tical work of the ministry, in the un- 
derstanding of the people with whom 
they are to work, in relating the Chris- 
tian gospel to every phase of life; there 
is wisdom in the Iona Community’s plan 
of giving ministers and craftsmen the 
experience of living and working to- 
gether in Christian community. In these 
places it is the highly trained clergy, 
who, although they think it not robbery 
to be equal with Niebuhr, Dodd, or 
Barth, have humbled themselves and 
after the manner of Christ have made 
themselves of no reputation, taking 
upon themselves the form of a servant, 
identifying themselves with the ‘‘com- 
mon man,’’ reaching out to him in the 
name of Christ wherever he is. 


Four Lessons Emphasized 


To sum up lessons learned about the 
laity from the Dutch church: 

(1) Full-time lay-evangelists can be 
trained as pioneers, trail blazers, com- 
mandos, cutting edges, vanguards for 
Christ and the church. 

(2) The church can operate its own 
Sociological Institute to study the peo- 
ple and the society by the best scientific 
methods, advising the church in its 
strategy for reaching the unreached for 
Christ. 


(3) The church can conduct cor- 
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courses for the congre- 
membership with at least 
three visible and extremely important 
results: (a) Development of an in- 
formed and articulate laity, not only 
about its own faith but also about the 
relevance of that faith to the totality 
of human existence in the world; (b) 
Encouragement of neighborhood study 
circles, which indirectly would help re- 
the meaning of Christian Com- 
munity at the grass roots; (c) 
ing the witness of the church through 
the laity—informed, articulate, com- 
munity-conscious members of study cir- 
cles spreading out individually and in 
teams as evangelists where they live 
and work. 

(4) The church can break out of the 
traditional rut in its training of the- 
ological students. While this is already 
effected in some places, the 
change is more urgent than many have 
seen as yet. Ministers and laity suf- 
fer from opposite maladies. While the 
laity speaks a common language and 
can daily gain easy access to the ear 
of the non-Christian, he is at present 
unequipped to give an informed or 
articulate witness to his faith; and 
while the clergy has the Book learning 
and theological training to impart to 
the unreached, he seems to speak in 
“tongues” they don’t understand and 
in places from which they are con- 
spicuously absent. The church can and 
must break this recurring pattern of 
mutual exclusiveness, and it can begin 
in the theological seminaries. 

The gulf between the church and the 
world is bridgeable, not by man’s en- 
gineering and ingenuity, but by follow- 
ing the blueprint set down in history 
long ago by the Architectural Engineer 
who offered himself as the keystone in 
the arch to span the gulf. 

NEXT: Greece: ‘Towards a Chris- 
tian Civilization.” 
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Frederick H. Junkin, Regis- 
trar at Schreiner, is an Elder 
in the Kerrville Presbyterian 
Church and has represented 
the church at several meet- 
ings of synod and presbytery. 
— been at Scheiner since 
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EDITORIAL 


Why Teach a Poor Hymn When 
You Can Teach a Good One? 


Our correspondent’s letter on 
two raises a point about the proposed 
hymnal for American Presbyterianism 
which will be of widespread concern. 
It is a highly controversial point, as he 
has indicated, and, into the midst of 
the discussion, in utter disregard of the 
danger, we boldly move to state our 
conviction. 

We would agree that a hymnal that 
is highbrow will not serve the church 
and will not enlist the glad and spon- 
the people. A 
hymnal designed for great service will 
have to offer a wide range of good 
hymns and make reasonable room for 
differences of opinion. We are sure that 
the committee will choose no editor who 
does not abundant 
sense in addition to being a first-class 
musician. 

Having said that, now let us say that 
there would be little point in going to 
the vast expense and trouble of pro- 
ducing a hymnal that would be loaded 
with cheap, catchy ‘‘gospel songs.’’ In- 
stead of producing such a book with a 
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Presbyterian name on it, we should 
refer those who want music of that 
sort to one of the many existing song 
books now on the market. By their 
standards, they are far more acceptable 
than any we could produce. 

We have had interesting and lively 
discussions of this point in these pages 
in past years, with all kinds of opinions 
expressed along with our own. There- 
fore, much of this is a review. In addi- 
tion to the hymnal consideration, we 
want to stress a related need. 

For our part, we cannot see the vir- 
tue in teaching a group of youngsters, 
for example, a bookful of catchy 
choruses when we could spend the same 
effort in teaching them some of the 
grand hymns of the church which have 
stood the test of time. No leader of 
music does anyone a kindness when he 
teaches a trashy hymn and tune to a 
child, a young person or an adult, how- 
ever that child, or young person or 
adult may respond. On the basis of 
giving people what they want, we have 
all kinds of merchandise at many a 
street corner which a Christian with any 
sense of vocation at all would be 
ashamed to sell. 

At this point, we could hope that 
leaders of music in many of our sum- 
mer conferences and young people’s 
groups would see the crimes they are 
committing when they follow what 
seems to be an easy course to attract 
and hold groups. The fact that they are 
doing it for a good cause and with a 
good purpose, to them, atones for the 
shoddy practice. 

Do not tell us that we have to use 
such music. There are too many 
examples to indicate that within a rela- 
tively brief time young people and older 
can be led to sing good hymns that will 
permanently enrich their lives. When 
they have been given the opportunity to 
learn music of real worth they do not 
welcome efforts to cheapen and degrade 
their standards. 

It would be an interesting study. but 
impossible of real conclusion, to 
hymns or tunes have moti- 
vated the highest Christian sacrifice and 
service. After all, a good many thou- 
sands have been steeled in their reso- 
lution by ‘‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God,”’ just to pick one hymn at ran- 
dom; and measure the de- 
votion prompted by ‘‘When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross’’? 

Our minds play strange and some- 
times unfortunate tricks on us. For 
example, are there some people you re- 
member, to your deep sorrow, in terms 
of a shady or off-color joke told in your 
presence? Such persons would be 
shamed to tears to realize the image 
of themselves which is prompted in 
your mind in such an instance. 

In like manner, it would be an oc- 
casion of deep regret to be associated 
in the mind of a few or many people 
with a trashy hymn tune taught them 
when you could be implanted in those 
minds with eternal gratitude because of 
a grand and worthwhile hymn you 
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taught which led to noble resolution 
and action. 

Between the two, is there any reg] 
choice? 


* * ” 


Couldn’t we add a footnote to reming 
summer conference and other directors 
of music about the importance of this 
consideration so that as young people 
go to these centers of Christian train. 
ing they will take with them something 
of enriching and permanent value? 


‘‘Feeble Step’’ for Snedecor 


Our church has received praise—and 
blame—that were not deserved in re 
gard to the recent votes on the dis- 
solution of Snedecor Memorial Synod 
as a separate synod for Negroes. 

Many newspapers and magazines 
have reported this event just as though 
there would be no separate Negro and 
white groups in our denomination above 
the congregational level. 

This ‘‘feeble step,’’ as the action was 
termed at the Orlando Assembly, has 
simply made it possible to receive Negro 
elders and ministers at the meetings of 
synods on the same terms as_ white 
elders and ministers are received. This 
parallels what has long been done at the 
General Assembly. 

Separate groups for Negro men, 
women and young people under a 
regional plan will continue the former 
Snedecor organization under new ter- 
minology so, except in the attendance 
at synod meetings, there is no change 
at all. 





‘In Passing 


SMEAR THE P. O. A. U.—Some Roman 

Catholic sources evidently look upon 
the organization, Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State, as a real threat. 
Otherwise, it would be difficult to ex- 
plain the tenor and temper of a recent 
publication, ““Who’s Who in the P. 0. 
A. U.?” distributed by Our Sunday Visi- 
tor Press, Huntington, Ind., but with no 
author evidently being willing to attach 
his name to it. In an effort to meet the 
effective work of POAU, this attack cen- 
ters on undermining the influence and 
prestige of such men as John A. Mackay, 
Louie D. Newton, Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison, G. Bromley Oxnam and _ other 
highly regarded Protestant leaders, 
along with Paul Blanshard and his 
hard-hitting books. 

* * os 

FOR CATHOLICS: A DAY’S PAY-——R0o- 

man Catholics throughout the U. S. A. 
have been asked to contribute a day’s 
pay to the foreign missions of their 
church on Mission Sunday this month. 
Fulton J. Sheen, who heads the church’s 
Society for the Propagation of the 
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Faith, stressed the society's work in 
fighting Communism in mission lands 
and stressed the aim ‘‘to erect the cross 
and the altar as a spiritual fortress 
against the hammer and sickle.”’ 
* oa ” 

NO SOUTHERN PROBLEM—Anyone 

who thinks the “race”’ problem is one 
to be solved alone by Southerners will 
do well to read the new Public Affairs 
Pamphlet (No. 175) writen by Alan 
Paton, author of the great book, Cry, 
The Beloved Country. In the small 
pamphlet, sponsored by the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, the introduction says, 


“Except for the conflict between the 
Soviet Union under its Marxian leaders 
and freedom-loving peoples, there is no 
world problem more difficult and more 
potentially explosive than that  in- 
volving the non-European population in 
the Union of South Africa.” Paton gives 
an unforgettable picture of the conflict 
and tragedy now to be observed there. 
The answer lies, he indicates, in what 
happens in the mind and heart of the 
white South African. The pamphlet, 
South Africa Today, can be secured for 
25¢e from the Public Affairs Committee, 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
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SOME MORE LIES ABOUT SEX 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





ERHAPS “LIES” is too strong a 
word. False ideas about sex, cer- 
tainly, circulate all around. 

In former generations it was common 
to suppose that women were the cause 
of all the evil in the world. Monasticism 
was partly built on this notion. The 
Trappists do not allow a woman within 
their sacred walls. The monks of Athos, 
it is said, do not allow a female of any 
description, not so much as a hen or a 
tabby-cat, on their premises. Some of 
this notion goes back to St. Augustine. 
To the end of his days he could not 
shake off the idea that sex is sinful in 
itself, even in marriage, and that women 
are a major source of actual evil. But 
that is a mistake of the first degree. 
There exist little womanless worlds here 
and there on the earth; and anyone who 
has lived in them can tell you that they 
are not more free from temptations to 
evil than the world outside. Of course, 
a womanless world inhabited only by 
Christians, such as a monastery, is 
likely to be better than a man’s world 
inhabited only by criminals, like a peni- 
tentiary. But you cannot get rid of sin 
by nailing up a sign: No Admittance 
to Women! 

Connected with this idea is another 
one—that the unmarried life is better, 
in itself, than the married life. This 
idea goes back to an imperfect under- 
standing of the Apostle Paul. At one 
time in his life the best thing he could 
say about marriage was that it was 
better than promiscuity; he viewed it 
essentially as an unfortunate necessity 
for the weak-willed. He wished all men 
were as himself, without a wife. He 
will not say that marriage is a sin; but 
he does clearly say that not to marry 
is better than marrying. (See I Cor. 7.) 
It is short-sighted, however, to stop 
With Paul at this point in his thinking. 
for he himself did not stop there. By 
the time he came to write Ephesians 
he must have changed his mind about 
the inferiority of married life, for in 
that letter (chap. 5) he uses marriage 
as the type of the relationship between 
the church and Christ. Paul would 
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never have written in this vein if he had 
still thought of marriage as he did when 
writing to the Corinthians. There can 
be no higher plane of human living than 
that which is fit to be used as a symbol 
of relationship with the Divine. 

On the other hand, there is the notion 
that life without sex is empty and 
darren. Not by any means. Granted, 
a man who has never known the love 
of a good woman, or a woman who has 
never known the love of a good man, 
has missed what is undeniably one of 
the few great human joys. Neverthe- 
less, as a day without bright sunshine 
is not all dark, so a life without love 
in marriage need by no means be empty. 
There have been too many happy and 
successful spinsters——-nurses, teachers, 
house-mothers, ‘‘sisters’’—there have 
been too many cheerful and contented 
and virtuous priests, to support any 
such notion. If a strictly celibate life 
were an empty one, then we should be 
forced to say that St. Paul and even 
Jesus must have led empty and unhappy 
lives and nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. 


are even more harmful than either 
of these. One is seldom put into 
words, but it is often implied: namely, 
that the lower animals should be our 
guide. As the beast ‘“‘loves,’’ so loves 
the man—so runs the lie. It is clear 


Tn OTHER NOTIONS about sex 


that many follow this philosophy even 
if they never put it into words. For 
the sex-life of the animal is based alto- 
gether on desire and opportunity, sheer 
impulse. An animal knows nothing of 
self-control and does not need it. A 
great deal of modern life, a great deal 
of the literature which both mirrors and 
stimulates modern life, is based on 
essentially the same idea. The one law 
recognized is the law of immediate de- 
sire. In divorce courts it is brought out, 
quite naively, over and over again: I 
was tired of A, I wanted B. Why not 
drop A and take B? Even if you could 
point out that in less than five years the 
complainant will be just as tired of B, 
he or she would still say, But I want 
B now! Well, that is the way of the 
dog and the cat, but it ought not to be 
the way of man. 

For those who have been taught and 
believe that man is only an animal, 
nothing more, this sort of thing will 
sound reasonable; but it will not appeal 
to anyone who has seen any glimmer 
of the truth that the important points 
about man are precisely the points 
wherein he is not an animal. 


NE OTHER bad notion needs only 
to be mentioned: the notion that 
you can find out what is right 

to do simply by asking what is being 
done. Let a Kinsey Report come out 
revealing a wider spread of sexual 
irregularities (to give them a _ kind 
name) than we had supposed, and thou- 
sands of Americans at once conclude 
that so many people can’t be wrong. 
Quite the contrary is true: If the Kin- 
sey Report, and similar sociological 
studies, told the whole truth and the 
exact truth about the entire population 
(which one has reason to doubt), and if 
all such studies agreed in demonstrat- 
ing, which they do not, that chastity is 
an almost forgotten virtue, practiced by 
an inconsiderable minority of cranks, it 
would prove nothing whatever about the 
value of chastity; it would not furnish 
a rule for anybody, much less for Chris- 
tians. Virtue is never to be discovered 
by statistics. Virtues cannot be voted 
out nor voted in. 

If we all turned thieves, honesty 
would still be right. Multiplying one 
sin by one hundred million does not, by 
any logical magic, reduce the sin to 
zero. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


G. A. Moderator Uses 
Rope to Show Facts 


The Assembly’s Moderator, J. R. Mc- 
Cain, Decatur, Ga., used a rope as his 
text when he spoke recently to the joint 
meeting of the US and USA Synods of 
Oklahoma in Oklahoma City. 

Presented by Frank M. Taylor, 
Durant pastor and the US Synod’s new 
moderator, Dr. McCain took about 20 
feet of sash cord and said, ‘‘This rope 
represents all the people in the world— 
about 2,300,000,000 of them. 

“There are about 1,400,000,000 who 
don’t know anything about religion as 





we know it. They are truly heathen. 

“Of the 900 million others, 225 mil- 
lion are Mohammedans and 25 million 
are Jews who recognize only the Old 
Testament. 

“That leaves 650 million who are 
nominally Christians. Of these, 450 
millions are either Roman or Greek 
Catholics. And some Protestants feel 
we should send missionaries to them. 

“The remaining 200 millions are the 
Protestants. We're a very small part. 

“The raveled end of this rope repre- 
sents the Protestants. About three 
small threads would represent the 
Northern Presbyterians and the South- 
ern Presbyterians are the tip of one 
thread.” 

Presbyterians, North or South, he 
said, are not working very hard at 
Christianity. He measured off a length 
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of rope to represent 200 million Prot- 
estants in the world. ‘‘Now,”’ he said, 
“if everyone of you won one convert 
this year, the Protestant part of the 
rope would be twice as long. And if 
the same were repeated the following 
year and the next, there wouldn’t be 
enough non-Protestants for a full year’s 
work in the fourth year.”’ 

“I’m not a real preacher,’’ Dr. Mc- 
Cain said. “I can’t make sermons. Now 
Wednesday you'll hear a fellow who is 
a real preacher. He’s a real prince of 
a fellow who’ll make a fine talk.” 

He referred to Harrison Ray Ander- 
son, moderator of the USA Assembly. 

What’s the difference between the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians?” 
asked Dr. McCain. 

“You couldn’t tell the difference to 
save your soul. There isn’t any. People 
are just born into one or the other.” 
There’s a church of ‘northern’ Pres- 
byterians in Atlanta doing ‘very well,” 
he said. 


Anderson Appeals for Union 


When Wednesday came, H. Ray An- 
derson called for the union of the three 
major Presbyterian bodies—US, USA 
and United. In his moderatorial tours, 
he said, he had been “walking about 
Zion,” visiting 20 synods west of the 
Mississippi since last May. 

On these trips, he said, he had found 
a new sense of appreciation of the 
Christian Church, in spite of Com- 
munism and in spite of American in- 
difference. The church, he observed, has 
become more alive and is growing; there 
is a new willingness to volunteer for 
church work; all theological seminaries 
have the largest entering classes in his- 
tory; there is increased giving—last 
year’s gifts by USA Presbyterians were 
more than $100 million. 

There is a strong movement toward 
church union, Dr. Anderson reported. 
“Everywhere I went people asked me 
about it. They know I’ve been working 
for it 25 years.”’ 

He brought a special plea for union 
from the Sioux Indian presbytery of 
South Dakota. ‘‘For many years our 
people were foes,’’ they said, ‘‘but Jesus 
Christ has made us one in his church. 
He is our peace. We hope and pray for 
the coming of the day when our Pres- 
byterian Church will be one as our Lord 
and Savior prayed,”’ the signed message 
said. 


Montreat College 


for young women 
ANNOUNCES 1951-52 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
*12 $100 Music Scholarships 
*12 $100 Talent Scholarships 
Write now for information and ap- 
plication to: 
J. Rupert McGregor, President 
Montreat, N. C. 
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Tenn. Speaker Sees 
Enough Workers--IF 


Tennessee Synod’s retiring modera- 
tor, Merle C. Patterson, Columbia pas- 
tor, told his hearers as he relinquished 
his office that it can no longer be said, 
as was true in the time of Christ, that 
the harvest is plenteous but the 
laborers are few.”’ If churchmen are 
willing to act, he said, there are enough 
workers to carry out the task. His ser- 
mon was an appeal for men to be ready 
to respond with increased devotion in 
view of challenging opportunities be- 
fore the church today. 

Mr. Patterson was succeeded, in the 
meeting held in Clarksville, by Turney 
B. Roddy, Memphis pastor, with Walter 
R. Courtenay, Nashville pastor, made 
moderator-in-nomination for next year. 

Synod voted to hold a joint session 
with the USA Synod of Mid-South in 
1952 if arrangements can be made. One 
of the featured speakers in Clarksville 
was W. Wood Duff, pastor of the Hills- 
horo (USA) church of Nashville, who 
spoke on “Christ and the Scientific 
Spirit." Most Christians, he said, do 
not take seriously enough the applica- 
tion of the principles of Christ to the 
problems of life. He called for more 
discipline of the spirit and more devo- 
tion to simple religious duties and prac- 
tices. 


Overtures Sent Up 


Two overtures addressed to the Gen- 
eral Assembly called for: (1) adequate 
support for Montreat College, and (2) 
“no additional fund-raising campaign 
of an Assembly-wide nature prior to 
Jan. 1, 1954, in order to provide an op- 
portunity for synods and presbyteries 
to complete the present campaign and 
such other campaigns as may need to 
be launched on these levels.” 
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a ThriftiCheck Account, you will be 
surprised to see how quickly and 
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of imprinted ThriftiChecks, ready for 
use—at no extra charge. 
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Southwestern’s $1,500,000 campaign 





was approved by the synod. The $75,- WANTED: 


000 project calling for a strong church MISSIONARY TEACHERS 


for Negroes in Nashville was also ap- 


proved. children are needed for the Central 
One feature of the Clarksville meet- School, Lubondai, Belgian Congo, 
ing was the full hour each day before Africa. One is needed January, 
a Qo. > ——e 952. lone. 

lunch when Southwestern’s Bible pro- 1952; one, August 1, 1952. Appoint 


ments are for three years. 


fessor, Laurence F. Kinney, led the For particulars, write: 


group in earnest Bible study. Rev. Eugene L. Daniel, 


Candidate Secretary 





. Presbyterian Church, U. 
Harris and Deans Get New Box 330 
Board of Education Jobs Nashville, Tennessee 


Two teachers for missionaries’ 


Board of World Missions, 


S., 





Reorganization within the Assembly’s 





Board of Christian Education goes on 


with a new Department of Church Re- WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE 
lations, of which Clinton Harris is If you have a CHECKING account, 


secretary. He has been general man- and should be wrongly accused of 
ager of the Division of Publication and not paying a bill, your canceled 
is succeeded by Cameron D. Deans, of theck will prove your innocence— 
the Department of Men's Work and edi- protect your cash—and safeguard 
tor of Presbyterian Men. your credit. Start a Checking Ac- 
The new Church Relations Depart- count at First and Merchants NOW. 


ment has been given some of the respon- 


sibilities formerly in the publication di- “Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865” 
vision—advertising for the Board, finan- FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
cial and educational promotion and the 


field promotion of the Board’s work. In National Bank of Richmond 


addition, it will promote the Centennial 


Fund for the Board (1961). Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


These changes were announced fol- Corporation 
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lowing the recent Board meeting, by 
Edward D. Grant, executive secretary. 

The education Board expressed itself 
as desiring to move faster in establish- 
ing the Atlanta branch, working with 
the other Boards, if possible, but feel- 
ing that a definite step must be taken 
soon. Earlier plans for a Presbyterian 
building and store in Atlanta have not 
materialized. 

A committee was named to study the 
recruiting, reception and care of candi- 
dates for the ministry and their finan- 
cial assistance from the Board. On the 
committee are: John S. Land, New Or- 
leans; Malcolm McIver, 
Ala.; Warfield M. Fueror, Baltimore; 
Stephen T. Harvin, Jacksonville; and 
John McSween, Clinton, S. C. 

The responsibility for older youth 
work (18-24) has been assigned to the 
Department on Adult Work, with 
Campus Christian Life and the Depart- 
ment of Youth Work to continue their 
activities for youth work on the local 
level. 

The professors of Christian education 
in the church’s four theological semi- 
naries are being asked to lead a study of 
the place of the minister in the local 
church’s teaching program. If they re- 
port to the January meeting that they 
are willing to undertake this indepen- 
dent study, they will add all necessary 
personnel to their committee. 


Tuscaloosa, 


Hampden-Sydney Enrolls 325, 
With Freshman Class of 100 
Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia 
opened its 176th session with an enroll- 
ment of 325, including 100 students in 
the first-year class. Eighty students are 
from Virginia. New pews and pulpit 
furniture, gifts of friends of President 
Gammon, in Charlotte, N. C., have 
transformed the appearance of the col- 
lege church. Friends of the college feel 
that something of a record is being set 
in the church school with the college 
president teaching a student class, the 
dean of the faculty teaching the men’s 
class, and the dean of students serving 
as superintendent of the school, in ad- 
dition to other service on the part of 
members of the college community. 


MEMORIAL 








G. EDWIN SMITH 


On July 16, 1951 the soul of G. Edwin 
Smith was called to be with Christ, whom 
he loved and served with devotion. His 
passing is a great loss to Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Smith was born in 
gzinia, May 18, 


Staunton, Vir- 
1871. He was married to 


Emely Noble of Old Waverly, Walker 
County, Texas, October 31, 1912, in the 
Presbyterian Church at Port Arthur, 
Texas 


Mr. Smith’s parents were staunch Pres- 
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byterians. He and his six sisters were 
earefully nurtured in that faith. Shortly 
after his marriage he associated himself 
with the Central Presbyterian Church at 
Beaumont, Texas. After the First ang 
Central Presbyterian Churches were 
merged, (1921) under name of Westming. 
ter Presbyterian Church he was chosen a 
deacon of the new organization, and some 
years later was elevated to office of elder, 
serving faithfully in both capacities, As 
a Deacon he was a member of the Build. 
ing Committee, and all matters for which 
that committee was responsible received 
prompt attention from his willing hands 
He was a natural mechanic and it was 
his delight to make many necessary re. 
pairs without hope of financial reward. 

For many years Mr. Smith was employed 
as a machinist by the Gulf Pipe Line Com. 
pany. On his retirement, as evidence of 
his devotion to his God, and his Christian 
example, his fellow-workers, many of 
whom were not professing Christians, pre- 
sented him with a handsome Bible auto- 
graphed by those workers. There was 
nothing which he would have prized more 
highly. Dr. Roberts read from this Bible 
in his funeral service. In recognition of 
his unselfish Christian service, and sym- 
pathetic helpfulness to those in need, 
there was a complete absence of flowers 
in the church funeral service, and those 
who would have thus honored him, were 
requested to contribute to a memorial 
fund to be disbursed through the benevo- 
lence fund of the church. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Ses- 
sion of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Beaumont, Texas, extends to 
the bereaved widow its sincere sympathy 
in the loss of this devoted companion, with 
the prayer that she may be comforted in 
the knowledge that “. . they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; they 
shall walk and not faint.” Isaiah 40:31. 
In his passing, the church has lost a 
faithful Elder and a true friend, and we 
will miss him in our church councils. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to Mrs. Smith 
and to our church publications ,and, also, 
that a copy be incorporated in the minutes 
of the Session, 

Signed by Committee: Geo. W. Morgan, 
J. F. Raye, Wm. J. Bryson, M. F. Thames. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Deliverance from Oppression 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 11, 1951 
Exodus 12:30-31; 14:15-22, 31. 


We have seen in previous lessons how 
Israel was oppressed in the land of 
Egypt and how their cry of distress 
came up to God. And yet the Lord 
gave no sign. He seemed to be deaf 
to his people’s cry, even as he some- 
times appears to be deaf to our own. 

Meanwhile, a son was born to a very 
humble family in Israel. His mother 
hid him in a little basket among the 
bulrushes on the edge of the river Nile. 
Pharaoh’s daughter found the child, 
adopted him, named him Moses, and 
gave him an education. One day Moses 
saw an Egyptian overseer mistreat one 
of his people. He killed the overseer 
and, as a consequence, was forced to flee 
out of the land. He married one of the 
daughters of Reuel, priest of the 
Midianites, and settled down to raise 
a family. Then one day in the wilder- 
ness, after he had received news that 
the old Pharaoh was dead, he heard 
God’s voice—he was the man, now was 
the time to deliver Israel out of the 
land of bondage. Moses tried desperately 
to evade the divine call, but in the 
end he was forced to yield. We take 
up the story at this point. 


I. The Campaign Opens, 4:18—6:12 


When Moses and his brother Aaron 
came into Egypt they requested Pharaoh 
to allow the Israelites to make a pilgri- 
mage to some shrine in the wilderness 
to render honor to Jehovah, their God. 
Pharaoh replied, ‘‘Who is Jehovah that 
I should hearken unto his voice to let 
Israel go?”” Then he moved to crush 
this incipient rebellion—as some mod- 
ern dictators have done—by increas- 
ing his exactions. Henceforth the 
Israelites must render the same toll 
of bricks, but the straw (mixed with 
the black mud of the Nile to bind it) 
was no longer to be furnished by the 
government. Let them secure their own 
straw, said Pharaoh. This additional 
burden would teach them not to listen 
to lying words (5:9), i. e., words which 
held out hopes for their deliverance or 
for the relaxation of their burdens. 

The disappointed people then turned 
on Moses with the bitter accusation that 
he was the cause of all their trouble: 
“You have brought us into exceeding 
bad odor with Pharaoh and his officers,” 
they said, ‘“‘giving them an opportunity 
and an exvuse to destroy us.” 

Moses, too, seemed to have been dis- 
couraged by his initial failure (just as 
often we are). He went to God with his 
complaints: ‘‘O Lord,” he said, “why 
hast thou brought evil on this people? 
Why didn’t thou ever send me?” 

Finally, the answer came. We do not 
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know just when—whether it came im- 
mediately, or after Moses had wrestled 
with God all night in prayer, or whether 
it came after weeks and even months 
of meditation. We do not know how it 
came, whether by night in a dream or 
in a vision, or simply in a growing con- 
viction that Moses could not escape. But 
it came—the assurance that God would 
somehow, some time, deliver his people, 
and that in so doing they would learn 
to know God as they had never known 
him before. 

Without this faith, that God heard 
the cries of his suffering people, that God 
would deliver them, that God would use 
him as his instrument, that seeming 
failure would end in final success, Moses 
could not have led the Israelites out 
of the land of bondage. (Do we need 
such faith today? Do we have grounds 
for such faith?) 


fl. The Campaign Waged, 6:13—12:51 


The long campaign which Moses 
waged for the deliverance of his people 
cannot be summarized at any length. 

First, Moses attempted to convince 
Pharaoh that he was divinely commis- 
sioned to deliver the Israelites by turn- 
ing his rod into a serpent. Pharaoh’s 
own magicians proceeded to duplicate 
the feat and the monarch was not con- 
vinced. Snake charmers in the East to 
the present day render snakes rigid by 
a sort of hypnotism. Perhaps this same 
trick was used by the court magician. 

Then followed the ten plagues. (1) 
The water of the Nile became the color 
of blood and undrinkable. This was 
followed by (2) swarms of frogs, which 
entered the house and were constantly 
underfoot. Next came (3) a plague of 
gnats or mosquitoes, and (4) another 
of dog flies. After these came (5) a 
cattle plague, and (6) boils on both 
man and beast. (7) A hail storm de- 
stroyed the greater part of the crops, 
and (8) what was left was devoured by 
locusts. (9) A sandstorm obscured the 
light of the sun for three days, and 
(10) an epidemic wrought havoc among 
the Egyptian youth. 

Two things we note about the plagues 
as a whole. First, they were based on 
natural phenomena and were familiar 
to the people of Egypt, but were ex- 
traordinary in their intensity and vio- 
lence and in their destructive effect, 
and more than natural in the way they 
went and came at Moses’ command. 

Second, each of the plagues was 
directed against one or more of Egypt’s 
many gods or against what was held in 
particular reverence by the Egyptians. 
The first plague, for example, sug- 


gested the helplessness of Osiris, god 
of the life-giving Nile; the second would 
bring into disrepute Heka, the frog god- 
dess; the ninth would indicate the 
powerlessness of the sun-god, Ra. 
Moses hoped that Pharaoh would recog- 
nize at last that Jehovah, God of the 
Israelites, was more powerful than all 
the gods of Egypt. Pharaoh was in- 
deed momentarily impressed, but as the 
plague departed he changed his mind 
and refused to let the people go. Prob- 
ably he concluded that the plague had 
only natural causes after all, and that 
Moses’ uncanny knowledge in regard 
to them was only coincidence. 

The Bible says that God hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would let 
the people go. This expression troubles 
some readers of the Bible. We will be 
helped if we remember two things: (1) 
God is not said to have hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart until he had hardened 
his own heart over and over again. (2) 
The Bible, following the usual Hebrew 
custom, attributed directly to God what 
we, of later times, would attribute to 
secondary causes which God has or- 
dained. In modern terminology, if a 
man hardens his heart, stifles his com- 
passion, refuses to heed the voice of 
conscience frequently enough and long 
enough, the time will come when his 
moral judgment and his mental acumen 
are deadened, in accordance with well- 
recognized psychological laws, and he 
will rush blindly, it sometimes seems, 
to his inevitable doom. 

So it was with Pharaoh. Turning so 
often back from his best judgment, the 
time came when his judgment could no 
longer be relied on. He failed to see 
the significance of the social phenomena 
before his eyes—the growing bitterness 
the increasing restlessness of the de- 
spised Israelites, and he failed to com- 
prehend the meaning of the ‘acts of 
God”’ which fell upon his nation. He 
saw just one bit of bad luck after an- 
other, something that happened without 
any real meaning, something that could 
be patched up and forgotten. 

It was the loss of his own son, and 
the death of so many of Egypt’s youth, 
that brought Pharaoh momentarily to 
his senses. He realized at last that 
there could be no peace for Egypt until 
there was justice for the Israelites, that 
so long as their sons were burdened 
the lives of his own sons were not safe. 
So it is in our own world. The Old 
Testament story seems far away, remote 
from our present world, but if we pene- 
trate beneath the surface we see that 
human character is still the same and 
that God’s laws are invariable. God 
still hears the cry of the oppressed. 
He is a God of mercy, but if we do not 
allow his mercy to flow through our 
own lives there is no way for us to 
escape the inevitable judgment. 


Ill. The Campaign Ended, 13-15 


In chapters 13-15 we read how Moses 
led the Children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt into the wilderness and 
how marvelously they were delivered 
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at the Red Sea. 


scribes 


Our printed lesson de- 
this final deliverance. 

Moses did not attempt to lead the 
Israelites by the direct route to Pales- 
tine. The road in 
guarded by frontier 


this direction was 


garrisons of Egyp- 


tian troops past whom the Israelites 
might have to fight their way. And 
beyond them were the warlike Philis- 


tines. 
been 


The spirit of the 
broken by 


Israelites had 
their long bondage in 
Egypt, and they were not yet prepared 
tor war. 

So Moses led his company southward, 
hoping apparently that he might find 
a shallow ford across the Red Sea into 
the Arabian wilderness. Instead they 
found themselves trapped, with the 
desert on their right side, the Red Sea 


on their left side, and an impassable 
mountain chain in front. The ford pre- 
sumably was not so shallow as Moses 


had thought. 

The danger of their position was now 
apparent. Pharaoh 
had recovered from the shock of the 
great plague. Moses, they were now 
convinced, could have had nothing to do 
with the strange epidemic which robbed 
them of their sons. And they regretted 
their hasty decision to release so many 
of the laborers on whom the prosperity 
of their country depended. Then it was 
that intelligence reached the king of 
the Israelites’ awkward predicament. It 
seemed to him that they were entangled 
in the land, so that if he marched 
against them they would be forced to 
submit on 


and his servants 


any 
to offer them. 


terms that he choose 
He hastily collected such 
forces as were within reach, and set out 
iu pursuit. 

When the Israelites caught sight of 
the pursuing Egyptians they were panic- 
stricken and blamed Moses for having 
brought them into their present predica- 
ment. If Moses was inwardly shaken he 
gave no sign. He the people 
that God would deliver them, and then 
went to God in As he prayed, 
the assurance to him that 
God would enable the people to escape 
by way of the 


assured 


prayer. 
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sea. He, on his part, 
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was to command the people to go for 
ward. 

Meanwhile the Egyptian army had 
arrived. Apparently it was evening, and 
they encamped with their enemy be- 
iow them in plain sight. But that night 
a thick cloud or heavy fog came be- 
tween the two camps, shutting off the 
Israelites from their view. And all 
through the night there blew a strong 
east wind, driving the waters back. So 
strong was the wind that the bed of 
the channel was laid bare, while the 
deeper waters on either side were as 
walis to the people as they crossed over, 
preventing a flank attack from either 
side. 

An interesting sidelight on this phe- 
nomenon is given by a clipping from the 
New York Times a few years back. Ac- 
cording to this news item: 


“Visitors to Niagara (Falls) today 
were astonished to find the Great Falls 
only a remnant of past beauty, because 
an east wind had ield back the flow 
from Lake Erie. Nobody living here 
now ever saw the falls so depleted. The 
American fall was a very thin curtain 
and the Horseshoe had lost all of its 
water-face between the center of the 


horseshoe formation and Goat Island. 
The rocks about Terrapin Point and 
for two miles back up the river far 


above Goat Island were bare, and per- 
sons walked all around the Three Sister 


Islands, while all the small islands 
above the falls on the American side 
were accessible by foot.’ 


To return to the Exodus story: At 
daybreak the Egyptian army followed 
after the retreating Israelites. But their 
chariot wheels sank and stuck fast in 
the muddy bottom. Apparently there 
was a change in the wind which brought 
the water flooding back. According to 
Psalm 77:17-19, there were torrents of 
rain with thunder and lightnings. And 
so the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in 
the midst of the sea,’’ while the 
Israelites got safely over on dry land 

“This signal deliverance from their 
dread foe convinced the people of Israel 
that Jehovah was indeed mightier than 
the gods of Egypt (Exodus 15:2; Psalm 
106:7-12), and confirmed them in the 
recognition of Moses as their appointed 
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‘prayer alone bring us out? 





leader and the true servant 


of God. 
It became to them the assurance ang 


promise of deliverance in every trouble 
which came upon them in after yea, 


(cf. Isaiah 43:1-2, 16-19). From this 
time on they regarded themselves as the 
Chosen People redeemed by God’ 
almighty power.’’ 


The Lesson Applied 


God’s answer to Moses’ prayer sur. 
prises us at first. He seems to rebuke 
him for even coming to him in prayer, 
“Wherefore speakest thou unto me?” 
he inquired. ‘‘Speak unto the childrey 
of Israel that they go forward.” fp 
other words, ‘‘I have done my part. It 
is now time for you to act.’’ Moses does 
act. He speaks unto the Children of 
Israel, they move forward, and the 
waters ot the Red Sea open up before 
their advance. 

There are three ways in which a map 
can cooperate with God—by thought, 
work, and prayer. There are some 
things which God can do through a map 
only as he thinks; there are some things 
he can do through a man only as he 
works; and there are some things he 
can do through a man only as he prays. 
But no one of these three can ever 
quite take the place of the other two. 

Prayer is necessary if we are to re- 
ceive the divine guidance, and if we 
are to realize the divine strength, but 
if we attempt to make prayer a sub- 
stitute for thought or for work we pray 
io no advantage. God provides the way, 
but always we must be ready to move 
forward. Many times the answer that 
God gives to us as individual or as a 
church is the same answer that he gave 
to Moses—‘‘I have done my part; it is 
now time for you to act.’’ And if we do 
act, moving out on God’s promises, we 
find that the difficulties open up be 
fore our advance. 

Is it ever wrong to pray? Can we put 
ioo much reliance on prayer? Can we 
accomplish by prayer what God has 
meant for us to accomplish by thought 
or by work? Has prayer any place in 
the present world situation? Will 
Can we ex- 
pect deliverance unless we move for- 
ward, so far as God has given us to 
see the way? Consider some of the ob- 
stacles today which block our way, 
which might disappear before our ad- 
vance, if only we had faith and dared 
to act upon that faith. 


(Lesson commentary based on ‘ln 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris 
tian Teaching,’ copyrighted, 1951, by 
the Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK. .By 
Ernest G. Osborne. Association Press, 
New Yorkk. 457 pp., $3.95. 

Called ‘‘a big album of experience on 
how parents can be mothers and 
fathers,’’ this volume has 446 one-page 
suggestions about family doings, from 
“What Babies Like About Mothers” to 
“Cosmetic Coaching”’ and ‘‘What About 
Dating?"’ There is also one on, “Should 
Papa Help?” (usually, he should) and 
many others, as, for example, ‘‘Cooking 
in the Backyard.’’ The author is pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia and author of a popular syndi- 
cated column which appears in the daily 
papers. The book is full of bright ideas. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Richard Heard. 
Harper & Bros., New York. xii & 268 
pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Heard, who is one of England’s 
younger theologians, here discusses the 
New Testament and its various books 
in the light of modern critical scholar- 
ship. That, of course, makes it pro- 
vocative, but it is good to know what 
critical scholars have to say about these 
controversial matters and it is good 
to have the results of their studies pro- 
vided in so clear a manner. For all 
students of the Bible and for others 
who are concerned about the contribu- 
tions or claims of present-day scholars, 
itis a valuable book.—A. N. B. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





At Worship—A Hymnal for Young 
Churchmen. Harper & Brothers, Inc., N. 
Y. $2.00. 

Beyond East and West. John C. H. Wu. 
Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $3.50. 

One and Holy. Karl Adam. 
Ward, N. Y. $2.00. 

Calvary and Community. M. Harring- 
ton. Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $4.00. 

God and Man at Yale. Wm. F. Buckley, 
Jr. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. $3.50. 

The Family Scrapbook. Ernest G. 
Osborne. Association Press, N. Y. $3.95. 

The Gabriel Horn. Felix Holt. E. P. 


Sheed & 


Dutton & Co., N. Y. $3.00. 

The Pocket Book of Power. Ralph S. & 
Robt. E. Cushman. The Upper Room, 
Nashville. 35 cents. 


Springs of Living Water. Carl J. Scher- 


zer. Westminster Press, Philade!phia. 
$1.50. 

The Travail of Religious Liberty. 
Roland H. Bainton. Westminster Press, 
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Philadelphia, $4.00. 

The Scandal of Christianity. Emil Brun- 
ner. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
$2.00. 

Christian Witness in Communist China. 
By “Barnabas.” Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
N. Y. 85 cents, paper. 

Teaching Pupils How to Study the Rible. 


Joseph M. Gettys. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond. 75 cents, paper. 

How to Enjoy Studying the _ Bible. 
Joseph M. Gettys. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond. Paper. 

A New Gospel of the Soil. Ralph A. 
Felton, Dept. of Rural Church, Drew 


Theological Seminary, J. 40 
cents, paper. 


Everyman's 


Madison, N. 


Dictionary of Quotations 
and Proverbs. Compiled by D. C. Brown- 
ing. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. $3.75. 

Preaching from Prophetic Books. An- 
drew W. Blackwood. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville. $2.50. 

Mental Health and Hindu Psychology. 
Swami Akhilananda. Harper & Bros., N. 


Y. $3.50. 

Understanding Fear in Ourselves and 
Others. Bonaro W. Overstreet. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. $3.00. 


Five booklets: “How to Live With Your 


Uleer, Allefgy, Bloed FPressure, Nerves, 
Heart Condition,” and “How to Care for 
the Health of Executives.” By Walter C. 
Alvarez of the Mayo Foundation. Wilcox 
& Follett Co., Chicago. 60 cents each; 
paper. 

Carving Animal Caricatures. Elma 
Waltner. McKnight & McKnight Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, Ill. $1.50 paper. 

The Condensed Bible. Commentary by 
William A. Cocke, Exposition Press, N. 
Y. $4.00. 

The Spiritual Diary. 
Carolina Hall. 
$2.75. 

Chariots of Fire, Clarence E, Macartney. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 
$2.00. 

Pastoral Care. 


edited by Bennie 
Austin-Phelps, Inc., N. Y. 


Edited by J. Richard 
Spann. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. 2.50. 

The Valley of God’s Pleasure. 
B. Piercy. Stratford House, N. Y. 

Protestant Panorama. 
and Desider Holisher. 
Young, Inc., N. Y. $4.00. 


Caroline 
$3.75. 
Clarence W. Hall 
Farrar, Straus & 


The U. N.: How and Wher it Works. 
Peter Kihss. Headline Series, No. 88. 
Foreign Policy Assn., N. Y. 35 cents, 
paper. 





Religious Books from the 


WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Sweden. 








The Craft of 
Sermon Construction 


By W. E. SANGSTER, author of The Craft of Sermon Illustration. This 
new Westminster Source Book is a convenient handbook of step-by-step 
instructions. “Demonstrates a thorough knowledge of the American 
pulpit. The most complete and practical consideration of the subject 
written in recent years. It speaks to the needs and in the language of 
our own generation rather than of 2 or 3 generations ago.” ~The Pulpit. 


Worship Aids 
for 52 Services 


By FRIEDRICH REST. A book of services for the great days of the 
traditional church calendar, and for “special services” generally observed 
in the churches. A practical guide for worship in both urban and rural 
parishes where more formal services are becoming popular. 


The Gospel of God 


By ANDERS NYGREN. Translated by L. J. TRINTERUD. A brief, 
popular introduction to the theology of one of Europe’s most widely 
known and best loved Churchmen: Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund, 


The Scandal of Christianity 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Composed of five lectures given at the invitation 
and under the auspices of McCormick Theological Seminary in 1946, this 
little book will be of great interest to ministers and students who are 
followers of Brunner. This is Brunner’s most popular and easily read 


Ht, 


$3.00 


$3.50 


$2.00 


$2.00 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. Wayte Fulton, regional director of 
religious education for the Synod of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, has been called 
to the newly-organized Eastminster 
church, Knoxville, Tenn. The church 
organized with 65 members 
October 7 and a building to 
modate a membership of 600 is being 
planned just east of the city. 

Martin Fouts, formerly of 
Mich., is now at 317 
Baltimore 25, Md. 

T. A. Guiton from Lillington, N. C., 
to 108 Gillwood Drive, Anderson, S. C., 
Nov. 1. 

Wm. T. Wing, Jr., former missionary 
to Mexico, is to become pastor of the 
LaFayette church, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Geo. W. Long, Jr., from 
ville, W. Va., to New College, 
Mound, Edinburgh, Scotland. 








was on 


accom- 


Lansing, 


Patapsco Ave., 


Barbours- 
The 


RETIRED 

T. L. Harnsberger, missionary to 
China for 27 years and more recently 
pastor at Brunswick and Statesboro, 
Ga., has been granted honorable 
tirement by Savannah Presbytery. 


re- 


REFORMATION DAY 

Reformation Day 
for city-wide and community 
ances in late October and early Novem- 
ber with 
follows: 

Albany, N. Y., Norman Victor Hope 
(Princeton); Alexandria-Pineville, 
W. G. Foster (Alexandria) ; 
Y., and Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Mackay (Princeton); Burlington, Vt., 
John Oliver Nelson (Yale); Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Jas. I. McCord (Austin); 
Covington, Va., John Newton Thomas 
(Union Seminary); Dallas, Texas, Louis 
H. Evans (Hollywood); Decatur, IIl., 
Jas. E. Clarke (St. Louis); Kansas City, 
Mo., Frederick H. Olert (Richmond): 
Loli and Los Angeles, Calif., Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Steubenville, Ohio, E. G. 
Homrighausen (Princeton); Petersburg, 
Va., B. R. Lacy (Union Seminary). 

In Southern cities, other speakers will 
include: Charlotte, N. C., and Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Franklin C. Fry (New York): 
Houston, Winfred E. Garrison (Chicago) 
Miami, G. Ray Jordan (Atlanta); New 
Orleans, Ralph L. Holland (Indian 
apolis); Norfolk, Douglas Horton (New 
York); Oklahoma City, D. Elton True- 
blood (Earlham College); Pulaski, Va., 
Jos. M. Dawson (Washington); Rich- 
mond, Va., Edgar DeWitt Jones 
(Detroit); St. Louis, Henry Hitt Crane 
(Detroit); Washington, D. C., Jos. R. 
Sizoo (New Brunswick, N. J.). 


services scheduled 
observ- 


Presbyterian speakers are as 


La., 
Buffalo, N. 
Y., John A. 


Top billing this year goes to Roland 
H. Bainton (Yale) who will speak in: 
Annapolis, Md., Ithaca, N. Y., 
Haven, Conn., Southington, 


New 
Conn., 
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Westfield, N. J., and Norton, Mass. 

G. Bromley Oxnam will speak in Cin- 
cinnati, O., and Danbury, Conn.; D. El- 
ton Trueblood in Elkhart and Winches- 
ter, Ind. ,and Oklahoma City. 


DEATH 

O. C. Williamson, 58, died in the Vet- 
erans hospital, Columbia, S. C., Oct. 19, 
after an illness of some months. A one- 
time missionary to Mexico and teacher 


be 


in Austin Seminary, Dr. Williamson wag 
pastor of the Cook’s Memorial church, 
near Charlotte, N. C., from 1944 until 
about six months ago when ill health 
forced him to resign. Other pastorateg 
included: Alexandria, La., and High: 
Point, N. C. He was moderator of hig 
synod in 1946. Among the survivors is 
D. Lee Williamson, a missionary to 
3razil, and a sister, Miss Myrtle Wil- 
liamson, of Stillman College. 
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PITH 


NOW .. 


will extend 


WORLD MISSIONS 


cau fac 


TOMORROW- 


eo 


the Church to 


30,000,000 people in the South 
whe have not been introduced to Christ 


America must become solidly Christian if our influ- 
ence through Christ is to be felt throughout the world. 
Last year, Home Missions helped establish one new 
church a week. Your tithe can help build two or three 
churches a week, helping to extend to our own South’s 
30,000,000 unchurched people the introduction to Jesus 


Christ. 


Your tithe is more than:a gift . . . it is an investment 
that really pays off. It helps send missionaries, in the 
form of churches, to the South —as well as send the 
Gospel to foreign countries. If America is to be influ- 
ential abroad, it must not fail at home. Let’s do our part 


in the South. 


How does the investment pay? Through happiness 


in working through Christ. 


ytole THE MAN WHO “Ztheo 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 





was 
urch, 
until 
ealth 


LOOK 








